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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE. 

«^ 

Whatever  other  of  the  characteristics  of  Dr.  Kinney  may- 
impress  the  observer  or  friend,  no  one  is  likely  to  conclude  that 
he  is  of  the  self-advertising  type  of  human.  But,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  publisher  of  this  book  of  verse,  the  author  agreed  to 
the  incorporation  in  its  pages  of  at  least  a  biographical  outline. 

Born  near  Woodstock,  New  Brunswick,  over  half  a  century 
ago,  Edwin  Enoch  Kinney  came,  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  of 
United  Empire  Loyalist  stock,  his  great-grandparents  entering 
St.  John  harbour  on  the  "May  Fleet"  in  1783. 

When  he  was  a  lad,  the  practical  personal  interest  of  a 
school  teacher,  Mr.  Ivory  Kilbourne,  was  a  real  influence  in  his 
career,  as  "he  worked  on  the  farm  in  summer  and  went  to  school 
during  the  winter  months."  He  went  to  Fredericton  as  soon  as 
he  had  reached  the  age  for  entrance  to  the  Provincial  Normal 
School.  While  there,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Roberts 
family,  and  of  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  he  writes:  "Well-educa,ted 
and  full  of  enthusiasm,  he  was  a  strong  personality  for  a  country 
boy  to  come  in  contact  with,  even  for  a  brief  acquaintance  .... 
On  one  or  two  occasions  I  remember  meeting  a  very  tall  young 
man — Bliss  Carman — in  company  with  Roberts,  but  I  did  not  get 
well  acquainted  with  him.  The  latter  was  a  University  student 
at  that  time." 

The  man  whose  influence  was  strongest  over  Dr.  Kinney, 
while  he  was  at  Fredericton,  was  George  Parkin,  Principal  of 
the  Collegiate  Institute  at  that  time,  who  afterwards  became  a 
distinguished  Professor  in  Oxford  University,  winning  knight- 
hood. 

After  teaching  in  a  district  school  in  Eastern  Canada  for 
some  months,  Dr.  Kinney  came  to  the  West,  settling  first  in 
Glendale,  Montana  (U.S.A.).  He  roughed  it  for  a  bit,  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  and  then  he  entered  the  Ohio  Northern 
University  with  the  view  of  preparing  himself  for  the  study  of 
Medicine.  He  graduated  B.Sc.  from  that  institution  in  the  class 
of  1889 — with   honours  and  valedictorian. 

Intending  to  complete  a  medical  course,  he  returned  to 
teaching,  but,  owing  to  an  accident,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
the  hearing  in  one  ear.  This  led  to  his  taking  up  Dentistry 
instead  of  Medicine,  and  he  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College  in  the  class  of  1897.  He  practiced  Dentistry  in 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  for  fourteen  years  before  he  came  to 
Vancouver. 


His  inclination  to  write  verse  dates  back  to  the  days  in  the 
Normal  School  at  Fredericton.  In  discussing  different  kinds  of 
verse-writing,  Dr.  Kinney  remarked:  "I  prefer  to  stick  to  the 
stanza  with  its  regular  rhythms  and  rhymes.  I  think  there  are 
valid  reasons  for  the  use  of  rhyme.  Two  of  the  reasons  always 
given,  that  it  adds  to  the  music  and  aids  in  the  unity,  are  indis- 
putable. Another  reason  is  that  rhyme  is  a  good  cue  for  the 
memory  ....  I  am  well  aware  that  verse-writing  is  a  difficult 
art,  but  the  field  is  open  and  it  is  wide." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  here  that  the  author  of  these 
verses  when  at  College  took  for  his  graduation  thesis,  "The 
Conflict  between  Science  and  Poetry,"  but  that  he  freely  says 
that  he  has  changed  his  opinion  since  then.  "While  it  is  true 
that  modern  science  and  philosophy  have  dispelled  the  trans- 
cendental halo,  yet  they  have  found  Beauty  to  be  a  reality  almost 
commensurate  with  Truth.  It  is  evident  that  the  cult  of  the 
beautiful  as  expressed  in  Art,  especially  in  poetry,  is  an  essential 
factor  in  the  advancement  of  the  human  race;  and  the  present 
renaissance  in  the  writing  of  verse  is  a  sign  of  progress." 

In  referring  to  his  own  writings — always  a  difficult  and  deli- 
cate thing  for  a  writer  in  prose  or  verse  to  do — Dr.  Kinney  says: 
"In  regard  to  my  own  attempts  at  verse:  it  is  evident  that,  in 
addition  to  other  faults,  in  many  cases  I  have  been  too  direct 
and  didactic,  too  eager  to  express  an  opinion;  but  I  have  tried 
to  be  honest,  and  to  look  at  things  from  a  sane  and  modern 
viewpoint.  'Westward'  tells  the  story  of  my  father's  life,  coloured, 
of  course,  by  the  fact  that  he  found  in  the  beauties  of  the  sunset 
an  avenue  to  the  higher  life.  'The  Conch-Shell  Horn,'  'Geordie,' 
etc.,  are  descriptions  of  life  on  a  Canadian  farm,  and  may  be  of 
some  interest  on  that  account." 

If  "  'Westward'  tells  the  story  of  his  father's  life,"  perhaps 
the  reader  will  hold  with  the  editor  of  this  volume  that  various 
verses  in  it  reveal  the  character  of  the  writer  of  them  as  that  of 
a  man  of  broad  sympathy,  of  kindly  and  sometimes  playful 
humour,  and  altogether  a  strongly-reasoning,  yet  gentle,  genial 
soul,  in  harmony  with  Nature,  and  in  love  with  his  fellow-man. 

— D.  A.  C. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
December,  1923. 
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WESTWARD 

In  Memory  of  My  Father, 
Enoch  Kinney^  Richmond,  New  Brunswick. 

I. 

A  RARE  sweet  eve  it  was  in  early  June ; 
In  fragrant  bloom  were  apple-tree  and  rose. 
All  sights  and  sounds  of  Nature  were  in  tune 
That  sunset  hour  of  homing  and  repose. 

The  birds  were  happy  as  the  day  was  long; 

The  swallows  twittered  low  beneath  the  eaves ; 
The  field  sparrow  poured  forth  his  plaintive  song. 

Touching  the  heart  that  hears  it  and  beHeves. 

Far  in  the  cedar  swamp  the  frogs  trilled  clear. 
Proclaiming  to  the  world,  'Tis  good  to  be  free, 

To  glory  in  the  strife  with  little  fear. 

With  grateful  hearts  for  all  the  things  that  be. 

Glad  were  the  working  horses  for  a  rest. 
And  peaceful  lay  the  cattle  and  the  sheep ; 

The  shadows,  slowly  gathering  in  the  West, 

To  weary  ones  brought  drowsiness  and  sleep. 

The  windows  west  gave  back  the  setting  sun; 

Upon  the  lawn  the  children  were  at  play; 
The  household  all  enjoyed,  when  work  was  done, 

The  quiet  beauty  of  the  waning  day. 


II. 

Within  the  ivy-mantled  portico, 

Whose  leaves  were  drinking  in  the  early  dew, 
Where  shed  the  setting  sun  its  parting  glow, 

Where  soon  the  night  its  starry  curtain  drew, 

There  sat  the  central  figure  of  the  scene. 

The  grandfather,  with  weight  of  years  now  bent ; 

With  book  and  pipe  all  was  with  him  serene; 
His  cup  of  life  seemed  full  of  deep  content. 

From  boyhood  he  had  led  the  simple  life. 

Free  from  the  cares  of  those  who  buy  and  sell. 

Free  from  the  clash  of  thoughts  and  worldly  strife ; 
And  everyone  who  knew  him  loved  him  well. 

Here  was  he  born  and  destined  here  to  live. 

His  feet  had  never  trod  a  foreign  strand ; 
Yet  ever  was  his  heart  a  fugitive. 

With  longing  for  the  far-off  western  land. 

Dreaming,  as  was  his  wont,  with  cheerful  face. 
Into  the  sunset's  golden  depths  he  gazed, 

Where  some  new  hint  of  beauty  could  he  trace. 
Where  mystery's  veil  still  waited  to  be  raised. 

Long  had  he  felt  the  charm  of  sunset's  hour : 
In  childhood  there  was  fairy-land  to  him. 

Whence  came  the  tints  of  rainbow,  bird  and  flower. 
But  no  dread  image  from  the  shadows  dim. 

When  youth  let  glad  imagination  rove, 
It  stole  the  color  from  the  evening  sky, 

To  beautify  the  dawning  of  his  love 

And  tinge  his  precious  hope  with  purest  dye. 
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In  manhood  when  his  love  sat  by  his  side, 

They,  gazing  through  the  sunset's  curtain  bright, 

Beheld  the  years  like  liquid  silver  glide, 
Till  lost  in  seas  of  endless  joy  and  light. 

Soon  'round  his  knees  the  little  children  played. 
Sweet  bonds  of  love  and  care  to  bind  him  home, 

Where  held  a  willing  prisoner  he  stayed, 

While  oft  his  heart  to  distant  shores  would  roam. 

His  gaze  each  evening  westward  would  incline 

Where  rivers  bright  washed  down  their  sands  of 
gold, 

The  Golden  Gate,  whose  shores  forever  shine, 
A  sunny  clime  for  all  with  wealth  untold.  . 

Thus  sped  the  years  until  life's  evening  came 

When  children's  children  stalwart  'round  him  stood. 

This  hoary  head,  though  never  known  to  fame, 

Was   crowned   with   manhood,   honest,   brave   and 
good. 

His  heart,  no  longer  lured  far  lands  to  greet. 
New  visions  saw  within  those  evening  skies; 

There  seemed  the  place  where  Earth  and  Heaven  meet, 
There  the  abode  of  rest  where  calmness  lies. 

The  portals  of  immortal  joy  seemed  there. 
The  entrance  to  that  fuller  life  beyond. 

Whose  loveliness,  than  poet's  dream  more  fair. 

Transcends  all  which  to  mortal  ken  hath  dawned. 

Then  what  were  dusk  and  night  to  him  who  read 
Such  wondrous  beauties  in  the  sun's  decline? 

The  stars  smiled  down  a  blessing  on  his  head. 

And   whispered   from   night's   curtain:     "Peace  be 
thine." 


III. 

Too  soon  were  gone  those  pleasant  summer  days ; 

The  Hlac  and  the  rose  too  soon  were  shed; 
Too  soon  were  hushed  the  hermit  thrush's  lays; 

Those  evenings,  dewy  sweet,  too  soon  were  fled. 

Came  early  autumn  when  the  trees  were  drest, 
In  richest  colors  of  the  sunbeams'  store; 

The  orchards  all  with  wealth  of  fruit  were  blest, 
Earth's  face  a  look  of  peace  and  plenty  wore. 

Came  later  autumn,  empty,  bare  and  still ; 

The  hardy  golden-rod  was  withered  then; 
Alone  the  ruddy  rowan  on  the  hill 

Was  left  to  face  the  wintry  blasts  again. 

The  sunset  seen  through  autumn's  gossamer  veil 
Held  deeper  hues  and  beauties  still  more  deep 

For  him,  that  aged  man,  who  did  not  fail 
His  happy  vigil  every  eve  to  keep. 

But  weight  of  age  and  winter  bore  him  down. 
Disease  and  weakness  held  him  in  their  power. 

And  that  calm  face  that  seldom  wore  a  frown 
Met  with  triumphant  smile  the  final  hour. 

Resigned  when  Charon  came  with  mufiied  oar. 
He  passed  from  mortal  life  that  winter  day, 

And  then  we  knew  that  he  had  reached  the  shore 
Where  sunset  glories  never  fade  away. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  GREETING* 

O  HEROIC  Canadian  soldier, 
Here's  a  greeting  of  Yuletide  to  you: 
The  best  in  our  hearts  we  are  sending, 
For  you  have  been  loyal  and  true. 

You  are  thinking  to-day  of  the  home-land 
And  the  home-folks  to  you  ever  dear. 

And  in  spite  of  discomforts  and  dangers 

Your  brave  heart  may  be  finding  some  cheer. 

We  are  thinking  of  how  much  we  owe  you. 

Of  all  of  your  victories  won. 
Of  the  part  you  have  had  in  the  saving 

Of  the  world  from  the  heel  of  the  Hun. 

How  fierce  in  your  soul  was  the  struggle, 
Ere  you  came  to  that  critical  choice! 

In  Gethsemane,  while  you  were  kneeling 
There  reached  you  a  wonderful  voice. 

'To  drink  of  my  cup  are  you  able?'' 

The  Master  then  said  unto  you. 
And  this  answer  you  gave:   'T  am  able, 

O  Master,  my  duty  to  do." 

How  measureless  is  your  devotion. 

To  be  willing  your  dear  life  to  give. 

To  suffer,  be  slain,  or  be  slaying 

That  your  Country  and  Freedom  might  live. 

On  Fame's  honor-roll  you  are  listed; 

A  soul  such  as  yours  cannot  die. 
God  shield  you  and  guide  you  and  bless  you, 

Is  our  prayer  and  our  heart's  deepest  cry. 

*Written    by    request    of    Cedar    Cottage    Presbyterian    Church    for    the    Soldiers' 
Comfort  Boxes.     Cbristmas,    1917. 
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TO  LIBERTY 

RISE,  O  Liberty,  arise. 
Wake  and  keep  thy  children  free; 
Liberty,  unveil  thine  eyes, 

See  what  dangers  wait  for  thee. 
Tyranny  has  forged  thy  chain, 
And  in  darkness  ever  waits 
To  usurp  thy  throne  again, 

Lo!  his  hosts  are  at  thy  gates. 

Let  thy  watch-tower  rise  afar, 

Over  continent  and  sea. 
Till  each  bright  eternal  star 

Will  a  vigil  keep  with  thee. 
Till  the  beauty  of  thy  form 

And  the  radiance  of  thy  face 
Will  be  seen  through  every  storm, 

Calm  in  thine  exalted  place. 

Hold  thy  sacred  torch  on  high 

To  illumine  all  the  world. 
And  to  every  heart  and  eye 

May  thy  banner  be  unfurled, 
Till  the  lust  of  power  and  gold 

Will  no  more  oppression  bring. 
When  the  bonds  of  Love  will  hold 

And  the  world  with  freedom  ring. 
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TEBO 

''T'WAS  Tebo  who  sat  in  the  gloaming, 

A        With  the  eyes  of  a  sweetheart  so  true, 
While  watching  the  bend  in  the  river, 
For  the  sight  of  her  lover's  canoe. 

The  whip-poor-wills  sang  in  the  gloaming; 

The  old  song  of  love  and  good  cheer. 
But  the  oar  in  the  hands  of  her  lover 

Brought  the  welcomest  sound  to  her  ear. 

There  was  light  in  their  eyes  in  the  gloaming 
As  she  met  his  canoe  at  the  shore, 

And  their  trysting  time  there  by  the  river 
They  could  never  have  cause  to  deplore. 

Together  they  sat  in  the  gloaming. 
Nor  heeding  the  deepening  gloom. 

And  the  troth-plight  they  gave  to  each  other 
Was  sweet  as  the  wild  rose's  bloom. 

Then  oft  times  they  sat  in  the  gloaming. 
While  planning  a  future  most  fair. 

Till  startled  were  they  by  the  war-drum 
And  the  bugle's  shrill  notes  on  the  air. 

I  heard  her  yestreen  in  the  gloaming. 
As  her  sobbing  voice  broke  into  prayer, 

Commending  her  poor  wounded  lover 
To  the  Father  of  Infinite  Care. 
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TWILIGHT 

IN  her  robe  of  opal,  Twilight  lingers, 
Loth  to  give  place  to  dusky  Night;  her  jeweled 
fingers 
Keep  the  curtain  long  withdrawn. 
And  when  with  moon  and  stars  Earth  tires  of  trysting 
She  turns  again  to  Twilight  unresisting 
Who  comes  smiling  in  as  Dawn. 


SCIENCE 

PROUD  Science,  off-spring  of  the  brain  of  Man, 
O  thou  Minerva  of  these  modern  days. 
Though  stars  remote  are  held  within  thy  span. 

Men  know  thee  best  within  thine  earthly  ways. 
To  thy  deep  questioning,  Dame  Nature  yields 

Her  secrets,  one-by-one,  and  smiles  to  find 
A  confidant  to  walk  her  many  fields 

With  her,  both  hand  in  hand  and  of  one  mind. 
Into  thy  hand  she  trusts  the  key  to  powers 

Unseen,  which  make  the  night  as  day,  and  lift 
Man's  load  of  toil,  thus  giving  him  the  hours 

To  follow  Truth  and  nurture  every  gift. 
Thou  curest  the  sick,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  the  blind ; 
Science,  thou  art  a  savior  of  mankind. 
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JUSTICE 

O  JUSTICE,  dweller  in  the  stars'  domain, 
Thou  fair  Astraea  of  the  Golden  Age, 
Will  e'er  it  be,  what  fervent  souls  presage, 
That  thou  wilt  live  among  mankind  again  ? 
Without  thy  presence,  Liberty  is  vain, 

And  Love  doth  languish,  failing  to  assuage 
The  lust  of  power  and  gold  whose  heritage 
Of  ancient  wrongs  still  follows  in  their  train.     . 

O  Justice,  come,  that  with  a  glad  surprise 
Men  may  behold  thee  radiant  as  thou  art, 

Not  visitant,  but  in  a  queenly  guise. 

To  reign  and  thy  deep  wisdom  to  impart. 

At  thine  advent,  humanity  will  rise 

And  walk  the  upland  ways  with  joyful  heart. 

REASON 

REASON  is  King.    Within  the  realm  of  Soul 
He  rules  by  conquest  and  by  right  divine ; 
He  holds  each  restless  province  in  control. 

And  turns  each  rebel  chieftain  into  line. 
All  kingdoms  will  he  conquer,  and  the  World 

Must  bow  in  meek  submission  to  his  sway; 
In  other  worlds  his  banner  is  unfurled. 

In  sun,  in  stars  beyond  the  Milky  Way. 
And  yet,  with  humble  mein,  he  owns  the  bound 

Which  is  the  Infinite  and  Absolute, 
Respects  eternal  laws  wherever  found 

In  planet  or  in  particle  minute. 
Reason  is  King:  but  be  it  also  known — 
That  Love  is  still  the  power  behind  the  throne. 
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THE  CORAL  REEF 

THE  coral  reef,  guarding  its  island  home, 
Its  emerald-green  lagoon  and  silver  strands, 

Stronger  than  steel  and  concrete  fort,  it  stands 
'Gainst  swell  of  sea  and  storm-king's  rage  and  foam. 

Those  countless  coral  workers  never  sleep; 
They  toil,  bequeath  new  life,  they  die,  and  all 
Their  bodies  underlie  the  living  wall. 

The  dead  the  living  help  the  watch  to  keep. 
So  seems  it  too  with  all  the  race  of  men : — 

They  toil,  beget,  and  die;  their  strength  is  hurled 

Upon  the  levelling  forces  of  the  world. 
The  fallen  rise  to  give  their  strength  again. 

Their  souls  a  living  wall  must  ever  be 

'Gainst  surge  and  storm  of  Time's  relentless  sea. 


THE  CELL 

T^HIS  tiny  sphere  of  animated  earth, 
1       Unseen  by  naked  eye,  this  wondrous  cell, 
Bears  clear  the  record  of  Life's  humble  birth, 

And  can  the  story  of  Creation  tell. 
Perchance  a  poor  amoeba  it  may  be 

That  ceased  where  sunbeams  kissed  it  into  life, 
Or  one  that  struggled  upward  on  life's  tree 

Through  countless  ages  of  unswerving  strife. 
And  pregnant  with  the  power  of  all  the  past. 

To  waken  into  consciousness  most  grand. 
To  think  and  be  a  growing  soul  at  last. 

Then  do  you  wonder  why  amazed  we  stand, 
For  all  the  forces  of  a  world  may  dwell 
Within  the  narrow  precincts  of  a  cell. 
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ANAESTHESIA 

O  ANAESTHESIA,  of  Science  born, 
Thou  fairest  daughter  of  our  modern  days, 
Thou  who  from  pain  its  sharpest  pangs  hast  shorn, 

A  grateful  world  gives  thee  its  heartfelt  praise. 
When  man  had  struggled,  throughout  countless  years. 

With  foes  and  galling  loads  that  shook  his  frame. 
Beset  by  pain,  its  agony  and  fears. 

Thou  like  a  ministering  angel  came. 
How  much  of  dread  and  anguish  thou  hast  soothed ! 

What  burning  nerves  thy  magic  balm  hath  laved! 
How  many  writhing  brows  thy  hand  hath  smoothed ! 

From  jaws  of  death  how  many  thou  hast  saved! 
Humanity  will  walk  life's  rugged  ways 
Blest  by  thy  presence  through  all  future  days. 

MOTHER  NATURE'S  LULLABY 

REST,  rest,  weary  ones,  rest; 
Rung  is  the  evening  bell; 
Though  light  is  fading  from  the  West, 

My  children,  all  is  well. 

My  children,  all  is  well. 
Sleep,  sleep,  weary  ones,  sleep; 

Though  dark  the  night  and  drear. 
Thy  mother  will  her  vigil  keep ; 

My  children,  do  not  fear, 

My  children,  do  not  fear. 
Rest,  rest,  weary  ones,  rest; 

Thy  father  will  come  apace 
Over  the  morning's  golden  crest, 

And  you  will  see  his  face. 

And  you  will  see  his  face. 
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MOTHER  NATURE'S  MORNING  SONG 

WAKE,  wake,  all  my  children  awake! 
Night's  curtain  is  fading  away. 
The  day  is  beginning  to  break, 
The  glorious,  bountiful  day. 
The  glorious,  bountiful  day. 

Wake,  waken,  my  Flora,  awake! 
Ply  swiftly  thy  shuttle  unseen. 

With  the  woof  of  the  sunbeams  to  make 
For  thy  mother  a  mantle  of  green, 
For  thy  mother  a  mantle  of  green. 

Wake,  wake,  all  my  creatures,  awake ! 
Go  forth  in  the  struggle  of  life. 

Full  measure  of  happiness  take. 

In  the  midst  of  the  travail  and  strife. 
In  the  midst  of  the  travail  and  strife. 

Rise,  rise,  O  my  last-born,  arise! 

O  Man,  thou,  my  consummate  flower, 
•With  the  vision  of  truth  in  thine  eyes. 

And  with  marvelous  beauty  and  power. 

And  with  marvelous  beauty  and  power. 

Achieve !  I  would  see  thee  afield ; 

Go  forth  with  my  kiss  on  thy  brow ; 

To  thine  eyes  every  secret  will  yield; 
Rich  harvest  will  follow  thy  plow. 
Rich  harvest  will  follow  thy  plow. 
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TO  MOTHER  NATURE 

MOTHER  NATURE,  when  we  die, 
Let  us  on  thy  bosom  lie. 
Wrap  thy  mantle  round  us  warm, 
Shield  us  from  each  breath  of  harm; 
Touch  our  eyelids  with  thy  balm 
Till  our  troubled  hearts  are  calm; 
Make  a  cradle  of  the  grave, 
Or  a  hammock  of  the  wave ; 
Rock  us  until  thou  art  sure 
That  thy  children  sleep  secure. 

Sing  those  sweet  old  lullabies. 

That  have  soothed  thy  children's  cries; 

Those  eternal  melodies 

In  the  sighing  of  the  trees, 

In  the  brook  and  water-fall, 

In  thy  kindly  voices  all ; 

Sing  the  dirge  of  wind  and  wave 

O'er  the  sailor's  lonely  grave; 

Rock  us  until  thou  art  sure 

That  thy  children  sleep  secure. 
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SEAWARD 

WHENE'ER  my  day  of  life  has  reached  the  sunset, 
And  my  frail  boat  will  from  its  mooring  break, 
Give  me  a  still  and  starry  night  with  moonlight 

And  that  fair  chart  which  hope  and  love  will  make. 

I  shall  fare  forth  without  a  fear  or  murmur; 

No  need  of  light-house  flash  nor  warning  bell. 
Beyond  the  headlands  I  shall  find  the  Ocean 

In  that  calm  trust — Forever  all  is  zvell. 


FOOTPRINTS  IN  THE  SAND 

I  SAW  the  seabeach  sands  lie  smooth,  by  tides  made 
clean  and  sweet, 
And  waiting  for  the  imprints  of  many  happy  feet. 
When  all  those  care-free  feet  had  come,  I  walked  along 

the  strand. 
And  saw  a  joy  had  blossomed  in  each  footprint  in  the 

sand. 
I  tried  to  sum  the  happiness  that  in  those  footprints  lay. 
But  ruthless  waves  came  rolling  in  and  washed  them  all 

away. 
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SEMIAHMOO  BAY 

WHEN   I   was  dreaming  day-dreams   and  building 
castles  fair, 
There  came  a  low  voice  calling  from  out  the  summer 

air; 
And  it  was  sent  by  balmy  winds  that  blew  from  off  the 

sea 
To  where  the  tall  trees  took  it  up  and  passed  it  on  to  me. 
That  mystic  voice  was  calling  me,  calling  me  away, 
And  now  I  know  'twas  calling  me  to  Semiahmoo  Bay. 

This  truly  is  the  fairyland  I  saw  in  dreams  afar. 
Where  sapphire  skies  and  distant  hills  and  sunset  splen- 
dors are; 
Where  great  trees  guard  the  silver  shore,  like  sentinels 

of  old. 
And  out  beyond  the  headlands  sea-meadows  bloom  in 

gold. 
In  all  its  pristine  loveliness,  and  blest  by  legends  gray. 
Serene  as  cloudless  sky  above,  lies  Semiahmoo  Bay. 

'Tis  good  to  reach  this  fairyland  and  leave  all  cares 
behind. 

To  try  to  live  the  Golden  Age  and  all  its  pleasures  find. 

'Tis  good  to  breast  the  briny  wave  or  walk  the  sea- 
washed  strand 

And  catch  the  happiness  of  children  playing  in  the  sand. 

What  joy  and  calmness  fill  our  hearts  brimming  full 
each  day 

When  deep  and  full  the  tide  is  in  at  Semiahmoo  Bay. 

When  twilight  draws  her  opal  veil  and  works  a  magic 
spell, 
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Sea-vistas  lead  us  to  those  isles  where  souls  enchanted 

dwell. 
No  need  of  reverie,  for  over  head  and  'round  our  feet 
Is  every  thing  so  beautiful  for  love  to  make  complete. 
When  time  will  let  my  mooring  slip  forever  and  for  aye, 
May  I  at  last  put  out  to  sea  from  Semiahmoo  Bay. 


A  SONG 
DEAR  MAID,  SO  FAIR 

DEAR  maid,  so  fair,  with  golden  hair 
And  lovely  eyes  of  azure  hue. 
You  are,  I'm  sure,  as  sweet  and  pure 
As  any  flower  that  drinks  the  dew. 

For  you,  dear  maid,  the  grass  is  laid 
A  velvet  carpet  for  your  feet ; 

For  you  the  broom  and  roses  bloom 
And  lilacs  shed  their  perfume  sweet. 

And  every  star  that  shines  afar 

Sends  you  a  twinkle  for  your  eyes ; 

The  dear  old  moon  gives  you  her  boon, 
And  kisses  where  your  shadow  lies. 

The  wind  that  blows,  the  brook  that  flows 
Send  you  their  greeting  every  day; 

Each  song  of  bird  and  kindly  word 
Will  cheer  you  on  your  joyous  way. 

Your  eyes  are  bright,  your  step  is  light, 
And  oh,  I  trust  your  heart  is  true; 

Dear  maid,  so  fair,  beware,  beware, 
For  Cupid  lies  in  wait  for  you. 
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A  REFLECTION 

JUST  under  the  brow  of  the  mountain 
Where  the  snow  meks  all  the  year, 
From  many  a  snow-fed  fountain, 
Two  beautiful  streams  appear. 

And  swiftly  they  flow  o'er  the  foot-hills. 
Till  down  at  the  mountain's  feet, 

Each  drinks  a  draught  of  the  other 
As  their  sparkling  waters  meet. 

And  on  in  the  self-same  channel, 

They  wind  through  the  wide  willowed  lea. 
As  they  start  on  their  long,  long  journey 

Away  to  the  broad,  gleaming  sea. 

It  is  making  me  think  of  the  union 
When  my  darling  and  I  shall  meet. 

And  I  trust  that  our  lives  will  mingle 
In  a  unity  as  complete. 

Through  the  sweet-willowed  lea  of  the  future 
May  the  stream  of  our  lives  ripple  on. 

In  the  channel  of  love  and  virtue. 
Till  the  slope  of  our  lives  be  gone. 

Then  into  the  Unknown  Ocean 

Will  our  little  life-stream  flow. 
Where  the  waves  will  roll  on  forever 

And  the  stars  in  their  beauty  glow. 
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A  JUNE  WEDDING 

THE  afternoon  was  wearing  low, 
Just  when  the  mildest  breezes  blow, 
When  men's  and  Nature's  dronings  blend, 
And  stars  are  waiting  to  descend. 
What  saw  I  from  my  shady  bower  ? 
It  was  the  roses'  wedding  hour. 
All  of  the  garden  folk  were  there. 
The  poppies  and  the  bluebells  fair ; 
And  bright  within  my  vision  came 
Two  roses  with  their  hearts  aflame, 
Two  that  this  hour  had  come  to  bless 
With  fullest  meed  of  happiness. 
The  minister  I  wished  to  see. 
And  there  came  he,  a  honey-bee. 
He  hummed  the  service,  solemn,  old, 
And  gave  the  bride  some  beads  of  gold. 
While  each  rose  nodded  the  'T  will." 
When  everything  was  hushed  and  still, 
A  summer  breeze  came  round  to  greet 
And  made  their  smiling  faces  meet. 
Then  did  they  give  the  nuptial  kiss, 
And,  in  the  moment  of  their  bliss. 
Both  roses  blushed  a  deeper  red. 
While  they  a  richer  fragrance  shed. 
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THE  MAIDEN'S  FAREWELL 

MY  soldier-boy,  I  weep  and  sigh; 
How  can  I  see  you  go  ? 
But  oh,  you  must  stand  bravely  by 

The  dear  old  flag,  I  know. 
You  would  not  be  so  dear  to  me 
But  for  your  patriot  heart. 

0  my  dear  Country,  'tis  for  thee 

I  let  my  love  depart ! 
My  heart's  with  you,  my  soldier-boy, 

Whatever  sky's  above. 
To  bless  you,  caress  you. 

And  comfort  you,  my  love. 

Good-bye,  rpy  soldier-boy,  good-bye. 

When  you  are  on  the  battle-field 
Against  the  dreadful  Hun, 

1  know,  my  hero,  you'll  not  yield 

Until  the  day  is  won. 
When  e'er  I  say  my  evening  prayer. 

For  you,  my  love,  'twill  be. 
That  God  will  have  you  in  His  care. 

And  bring  you  back  to  me. 
My  heart's  with  you,  my  soldier-boy. 

Whatever  sky's  above. 
To  bless  you,  caress  you. 

And  comfort  you,  my  love. 

Good-bye,?i^y  soldier-boy,  good-bye. 
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TRUTH 

BEHOLD  the  Universe  as  one  vast  scroll 
Which  tireless  Time  doth  evermore  unroll; 
And,  lo !  eternal  Truth  is  written  there 
By  Hand  Unseen  in  records  clear  and  fair. 
The  golden  letters  of  the  firmament 
First  filled  the  soul  with  noble  discontent  ; 
And  into  depths  of  boundless  arching  sky 
Men  gazed,  and  spelt  the  word  Infinity, 
When  far  and  near  men  wondrous  order  saw. 
They  learned  to  read  the  deeper  lesson — Law. 
And  in  the  grand  unfolding  of  the  Earth 
They  found  the  story  of  Life's  humble  birth, 
Of  Life's  ascent,  which  through  the  ages  ran 
From  forms  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  Man. 
Shall  e'er  we  read  the  lessons  all  complete 
Of  Life  and  Love  and  Beauty  'round  our  feet? 
We  inward  glance  and  spell  out  Growing  Soul. 
Ah,  finite  Man,  wilt  e'er  thou  reach  the  goal  ? 
Thou  wouldst,  like  infant  reaching  for  a  star. 
Learn  what  the  Author  and  the  Parchment  are, 
Wouldst  know  eternity  at  either  end. 
We  know  they  are ;  we  cannot  comprehend ; 
Our  heads  in  reverence  bow ;  our  lips  are  mute 
Before  the  Infinite  and  Absolute. 
We  trust  the  Record,  and  by  Faith  we  see 
The  grander  Revelations  yet  to  be. 
Sublime  beyond  our  highest  reach  of  thought. 
Forever  with  the  richest  blessings  fraught. 
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THE  HIGHER  LIFE 

1  WOULD  not  dwell  on  heights  serene 
Where  never  falls  the  rain; 
Give  me  the  rugged  slopes  between 
The  summit  and  the  plain. 

There  find  I  fellowship  of  men 
By  arduous  paths  made  strong, 

Those  who  attain  the  wider  ken 
And  hear  life's  heart-deep  song. 


WHAT  IS  LIFE? 

WHAT  is  this  life  we  fondly  share, 
This  precious  thing  that  Nature  holds 
Awhile  within  her  gorgeous  folds. 
Then  hides  away  we  know  not  where  ? 

Is  it  the  sunbeams  wrapped  in  clay 

That  Nature  moulds  in  forms  sublime. 
To  dwell  upon  the  shore  of  time 

And  soon  dissolve  in  dust  away? 

With  warp  of  earth  and  woof  of  light 
The  wondrous  web  of  life  is  wove; 
We  cannot  see  the  shuttle  move; 

The  Hand  is  hidden  from  our  sight. 
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TRUE-LOVE 

OF  true-love's  fountain  who  may  drink? 
None  but  the  pure  in  heart. 
And  they  can  never  reach  its  brink 
Who  play  a  double  part. 

If  happiness  should  be  your  quest, 
Drink  deep,  break  not  the  spell ; 

True-love  will  bring  you  joy  and  rest, 
As  many  a  heart  can  tell. 


THE  WINTER-KING 

BEHOLD  the  ice-throned  Winter-King, 
As  in  the  Northland  he  is  seen, 
Whose  palaces  are  glistening 

For  his  Aurora,  Northern  Queen. 

He  makes  the  Southland  feel  his  might; 

At  his  command  come  swiftly  forth. 
Throughout  the  long,  long  Arctic  night. 

Those  icy  vandals  of  the  North. 

Upon  the  fierce  North-winds  they  ride, 
And  forest,  valley,  hill  and  plain 

They  touch  with  death  at  every  stride, 
And  bind  the  rivers  in  their  chain. 

Each  cliff,  each  rock,  still  naked,  cowers, 
As  if  remembering  ancient  scars; 

Again  have  perished  grass  and  flowers. 
To  make  us  gaze  upon  the  stars. 
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Lo,  lo,  the  Sun  comes  marching  back, 

His  milHon  spear-points  gleaming  far, 

With  peace  and  plenty  in  his  track. 
And  joy  that  cometh  after  war. 

Retreating  now,  those  vandal  hosts 

No  more  in  woods  their  war  songs  chant; 

We  see  how  idle  were  their  boasts. 
And  Winter-King  a  suppliant. 

'O  Mighty  Sun,  I  own  thy  sway; 

My  rule  is  over  temporal  things ; 
My  power  is  melting  fast  away ; 

Have  mercy  on  me,  King  of  Kings !" 

The  great  Sun  answers  with  a  smile. 
As  Heaven  arches  o'er  the  scene. 

And  deigns  to  spare  him  for  awhile 
To  his  Aurora,  Northern  Queen. 


RECONSTRUCTION 

RECONSTRUCTION  will  come. 
When  the  spindles  will  hum 

And  each  one  his  work  will  find. 
The  false,  the  effete. 
And  all  things  obsolete. 

The  world  will  be  leaving  behind. 
The  old  that  is  true 
Will  be  ever  made  new 

By  the  magic  wand  of  the  mind. 
From  the  surge  and  the  urge 
Something  good  will  emerge 

To  hearten  and  bless  mankind. 
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OF  GOOD  CHEER 

WHAT  does  the  Master  ask  of  me? 
Kind  words,  kind  deeds,  and  more 
That  I  shall  strong  and  cheerful  be 

E'en  when  my  heart  is  sore; 
That  I  shall  never  once  despair, 

Nor  falter  by  the  way, 
But  keep  my  vision  full  and  fair, 
However  dark  the  day. 


TO  MY  NEW  FRIEND 
(J.  C  B.) 

LET  me  be  a  link 
In  your  friendship's  chain ; 
Trust  me,  for  I  think 
I  shall  true  remain. 

ril  not  be  of  gold, 

Unalloyed  and  bright. 

For  it,  ere  it's  old. 

Wears  away  outright. 

Iron  let  me  be. 

Iron  chilled  with  care; 
Then  I'll  let  you  see 

Just  how  well  I  wear. 

Let  me  be  a  link 

In  your  friendship's  chain; 
Trust  me,  for  I  think 

I  shall  true  remain. 
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O  NATURE,  WHY? 
*'Debemur  morti  nos  nostraque/' 

O  NATURE,  may  we  question  thus? — 
Thou  hast  such  ample  stores  of  clay, 
Why  dost  thou  take  those  forms  away 
That  are  so  near  and  dear  to  us  ? 

So  near  and  dear,  so  near  and  dear ! 
Comes  back  an  echo  on  the  wind. 
And  strikes  a  blow  upon  my  mind 

That  fills  my  soul  with  sudden  fear. 

The  sweet  flowers  perish  in  their  bloom. 
The  leaves  grow  beautiful  and  fall. 
And  thus  thy  lovely  creatures  all 

At  last  must  crumble  in  the  tomb. 

Oh,  those  warm  lips  and  those  dear  eyes ! 
But  yesterday  we  felt  them  glow. 
Now  they  are  lying  cold  and  low; 

And  will  they  never  more  arise? 

Yes,  love  will  live,  hope  will  remain. 
For  Hope  is  ever  born  of  Love, 
And  somewhere  in  the  blue  above, 

May  we  not  meet  those  eyes  again? 

Their  dust  a  baser  use  must  serve. 

Then  why  not  use  thy  baser  earth  ? 

Why  give  thine  highest  forms  a  birth, 
And  be  not  careful  to  preserve? 

Whatever  thou  dost  take  or  give. 

Of  all  thy  wondrous  forms  sublime 
Upon  the  wave-washed  shore  of  Time, 

O  Nature,  let  our  loved  ones  live ! 
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FAIRYLAND 


OH,  tell  me  where  is  fairyland? 
Do  tell  me,  mamma,  dear, 
About  the  happy  little  band 

Of  tiny  folk  so  queer. 
Where  do  they  live,  when  do  they  dance 

To  make  the  fairy  rings? 
Oh,  shall  I  ever  have  a  chance 
To  see  the  pretty  things? 

11. 

Yes,  yes,  my  darling,  you  may  see 

Them  near  the  setting  sun. 
As  they  are  dancing  on  the  lea 

And  having  fairy  fun. 
Just  as  the  print  of  good-night  kiss 

The  sun  leaves  everywhere, 
Near  close  your  eyes,  you'll  hardly  miss 

To  see  them  playing  there. 

III. 

Oh,  yes,  mamma,  I  see  them  plain 

The  pasture  field  beyond; 
Some  of  them  trooping  down  the  lane. 

Some  near  the  lily-pond. 
Now  they  are  dancing,  looking  sweet. 

Red  caps  and  coats  of  green. 
With  yellow  sandals  on  their  feet, 

The  nicest  ever  seen. 
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IV. 

I  wish  I  could  get  very  near 

To  see  them  plainer  still ; 
But  now,  mamma,  they  disappear, 

As  if  my  wish  were  ill. 
Look  yonder,  please,  yourself,  mamma, 

And  tell  me  what  you  see; 
I  think  your  eyes  are  best,  mamma, 

Of  grandma,  you  and  me. 

V. 

I'm  looking  through  a  curtain,  dear. 

Of  lavender  and  gold ; 
I  see  the  future,  year  on  year. 

In  beauty  there  unfold ; 
And  many,  hazy,  lovely  things 

Now  pass  across  my  sight ; 
While  everything  seems  taking  wings 

But  love  and  honor  bright. 

VI. 

Those  lovely  things  you  see,  mamma, 

I  do  not  understand ; 
We  look  with  different  eyes,  mamma. 

Into  the  fairyland. 
I  wonder  what  dear  grandma  sees 

With  great  deal  older  eyes? 
Look,  grandma,  through  eye  glasses,  please. 

Into  the  western  skies. 
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VII. 

My  darling  grandchild,  there  I  see 

The  heavenly  gates  ajar ; 
And  now  they're  very  near  to  me, 

When  once  they  seemed  so  far. 
I  glimpse  the  glories  of  the  place. 

Than  poet's  dream  more  fair. 
And  I  am  longing  to  embrace 

My  loved  ones  waiting  there. 

VIII. 

On  daddy's  knee  her  head  droops  low, 

Too  tired  to  question  him ; 
The  sunset  sky  has  lost  its  glow. 

Her  childish  eyes  are  dim; 
And  sweetly  now  she  falls  asleep. 

Dreaming  of  fairies  still; 
Oh,  may  the  guarding  angels  keep 

Our  child  from  every  ill. 
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THE  WHITE  ROCK 

LONG,  long  ago,  in  the  Ice  Age, 
In  all  of  the  northern  lands. 
There  dwelt,  in  the  ice-bound  valleys. 
Huge  giants  with  big  arms  and  hands. 

They  counted  it  merely  a  pastime 
To  carry  old  up-rooted  trees. 

And  to  take  up  the  heaviest  boulders 
And  hold  them  upon  their  knees. 

A  giant,  one  day  in  a  valley 

By  the  side  of  old  Mount  Crown, 

Took  up  the  bulkiest  boulder. 

Saying,  "Here  is  one  I  shall  drown." 

He  balanced  it  on  his  shoulder 
And  slowly  moved  to  the  sea. 

And  to-day  on  the  bedrock  his  footprints 
Are  as  plain  as  plain  can  be. 

And  when  he  was  nearing  the  seashore. 
Such  beauty  before  him  lay. 

He  stumbled  and  went  headlong 
Into  the  gleaming  Bay. 

The  boulder  he  left  is  the  White  Rock, 
A  symbol  of  prowess  and  might. 

To  children  a  joy  in  the  daytime, 
And  a  home  for  the  elves  at  night. 
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THE  NIGHT  ELVES  AT  WHITE  ROCK 

COME,  all  you  happy  children,  and  listen  while  I  tell 
A  story  of  the  Night  Elves  that  lived  at  Brownie 
Dell. 
It  is  a  shady  hollow  on  the  side  of  old  Mount  Crown, 
A  cavern  where  a  little  brook  is  flowing  swiftly  down. 
They  have  to  keep  all  in  the  shade,  for  very  well  'tis 

known 
That  if  the  sun  should  reach  one,  it  would  turn  it  into 

stone. 
The  moon  they  call  their  haven,  and  they're  happy  in  its 

light;  ^ 

You  would  surely  think  them  crazy  if  you'd  see  them 

dance  at  night. 
They're  long-nosed  little  fellows,  brown  and  hard  and 

And  at  their  work  or  in  a  fight  they  show  a  lot  of  grit. 
They're  wiser  in  some  ways  than  men,  for  they  know 

how  to  store 
The  moonshine  which  they  use  to  light  the  caverns  they 

explore. 
That  they  are  expert  miners  men  have  known  from  days 

of  old, 
And  there  at  Brownie  Dell  they  mine  for  silver  and  for 

gold. 
They   dig   it   from   the   ore-veins    found   within   their 

cavern  walls. 
And  deftly  they  can  catch  it  in  their  aprons  as  it  falls. 
In  crucibles  they  melt  the  ore  which  they  know  how  to 

treat, 
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A  secret  process  with  the  stored-up  moonshine  for  the 

heat. 
They  make  it  into  bars  and  sheets  and  hide  it  in  the 

ground, 
And  woe  has  always  met  him  who  their  treasure  ever 

found. 
It  was  my  pleasure  once  to  go  to  see  them  work  and 

play; 
A  lovely  summer  night  it  was  almost  as  light  as  day. 
To  peep  in  at  the  window  required  the  greatest  care ; 
'Twas  worth  the  risk  and  effort,  though,  to  see  them 

busy  there. 
They  were  trained  workers,   for  they  made  no   false 

move  and  no  slip 
While  putting  things  in  packages  all  ready  for  a  trip. 
Their  napsacks,  filled  with  sheets  of  gold  and  silver, 

they  put  on, 
And,   taking   up   their   tomahawk-like   hammers,    soon 

were  gone. 
Like  Indians  in  single  file  they  marched  along  the  trail, 
And  carried  with  them  folded  up  their  magic  boat  so 

frail. 
The  sea-shore  reached,  they  launched  their  boat,  and 

quickly  put  to  sea  ; 
I  made  great  haste  lest  they  should  get  far  out  of  sight 

to  me. 
When  they  were  nearing  Roberts'  Point,  at  every  light- 
house flash 
They  dodged,  and  then  ahead  their  pretty  boat  was  seen 

to  dash. 
My  motor-boat  was  humming  low,  behind  a  little  way. 
And  there  in  all  its  loveliness  lay  Semiahmoo  Bay. 
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The  moon  was  ne'er  more  beautiful  as  ''Empress  of  the 

Night"; 
She  smiled  upon  the  Brownies  and  it  filled  them  with 

delight. 
At  Crescent  Beach  they  landed  and  stood  a  moment 

gawking, 
With  mouths  half  open  looking  at  a  clumsy  star-fish 

walking. 
And  quickly  falling  into  line  went  trooping  up  the  hill; 
They  passed  the  tents  at  Ocean  Park  where  everything 

was  still. 
Then  over  White  Rock  Heights  they  went  to  Buena 

Vista  Street. 
They  made  me  hurry  walking  by  their  hasty  little  feet. 
Then  suddenly  they  broke  their  line  into  groups  to  play; 
Some  ran  to  catch  a  falling  star  and  some  went  wide 

astray. 
A  group  were  in  a  frolic  quite  near  the  school-house 

ground, 
When  in  a  hazel-bush's  shade  a  mully  cow  they  found. 
With  half-closed  eyes  she  lay  calmly  to  ruminate, 
A  school-girl  chewing  gum  she  seemed  to  imitate. 
They  squirted  milk  and  pulled  her  ears  and  tickled  her 

in  the  nose. 
Till  Mully  lifted  high  her  rump  and  quickly  she  arose. 
And  gave  a  long,  loud  bellow,  scaring  the  Brownies  all; 
But  soon  they  were  assembled  at  their  leader's  whistle 

call. 
Near-by  they  found  a  big  white  log  and  were  upon  it 

soon, 
And  did  some   fairy  dancing,  throwing  kisses  at  the 

moon, 
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Then,  filing  off  to  White  Rock  beach,  they  cHmbed  the 

huge  White  Rock. 
They  danced  again  and  showed  much  glee ;  they  claimed 

it  as  their  dock. 
All  of  a  sudden  they  were  gone,  and  as  I  closer  drew 
A  trap-door  was  discovered  w^th  the  last  one  going 

through ; 
By  slyly  going  up  and  peeping  through  the  trap-door's 

screen, 
A  large,  well-lighted  cavern  underneath  the  rock  was 

seen. 
And  there  to  my  surprise  I  saw  an  airship  in  the  build- 
ing, 
While  they  were  toiling  very  hard   to  cover   it  with 

gilding. 
'Tis  well  to  see  how  Brownies  work  with  eagerness  and 

cheer ; 
Their  hammers  on  the  anvils  rang;  'twas  pleasant  to 

the  ear. 
Tink,  tank,  tink ;  tink,  tank,  tink,  making  quite  a  din ; 
Sheets  of  gold  and  silver  they  were  beating  very  thin. 
But    suddenly   their    hammers    ceased;    all    eyes    were 

turned  on  me ; 
They  charged  with  tomahawks,  and  I  had  barely  time 

to  flee. 
While  making  for  my  cottage,  with  the  Brownies  very 

near. 
It  was  the  fastest  running  I  had  done  for  many  a  year. 
The  danger  was  they'd  head  me  off  and  'round  me  form 

a  ring; 
To  be  caught  spying  is,  you  know,  a  very  dangerous 

thing. 
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Good  luck  was  mine  to  get  home  safe — a  lesson  I  had 

learned ; 
Half  glad,  and  half  sorry  too,  it  was  so  dearly  earned. 
I  still  keep  watch  on  moonlight  nights,  and  oft  I  hear 

them  croon 
A  song  about  the  airship  and  their  sailing  to  the  moon. 


NIGHTFALL  AT  THE  SEASHORE 

NIGHTFALL  has  come  again  over  sea  and  land, 
When  the  gold  and  lavender  has  faded  from  the 
west. 
The  rising  tide  has  washed  away  the  footprints  in  the 
sand, 
And  throbbing  hearts  and  weary  wings  have  found 
their  place  of  rest. 

Oh !  'tis  good  to  be  home  once  more  beneath  the  shelter- 
ing tree, 
For  humans  and  the  wild  folk,  for  we  are  all  akin. 
A  breeze  comes  down  the  terraced  hill  beside  the  tran- 
quil sea 
Like  the  soft  hand  of  a  mother  tucking  all  her  child- 
ren in. 
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LEND  A  HAND 

CHRIST  said,  ''Love  ye  one  another." 
To  each  fainting,  falling  brother, 
Lend  a  hand. 
To  the  blind  man  at  the  gate. 
To  the  crippled  maimed  by  fate. 
To  the  sinner  lost  and  late, 
Lend  a  hand. 

Where  the  true  are  bravely  fighting 

And  the  world's  great  wrongs  are  righting. 

Lend  a  hand. 
Where  the  world  has  work  to  do. 
Bringing  truth  to  larger  view, 
Bearing  all  its  burdens  through. 

Lend  a  hand. 

Where  the  nobler  souls  are  building 
And  the  ideal  temple  gilding, 

Lend  a  hand. 
Add  a  touch  of  beauty  there. 
Place  a  gem  or  jewel  rare. 
E'en  a  rough  stone  laid  with  care, 

Lend  a  hand. 

With  a  purpose  never  failing. 
With  a  trust  in  truth  prevailing. 

Lend  a  hand. 
For  the  soul  is  at  its  best. 
And  the  nobler  self  is  blest, 
When  we  heed  that  great  behest — 

Lend  a  hand. 
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WHEN  WE  WERE  BOYS  TOGETHER 
To  Dr.  G.  L.  S.  Jamieson,  Philadelphia. 

OH,  golden  were  those  days  and  fair ; 
Our  hearts  were  given  o'er  to  glee, 
For  we  were  strangers  then  to  care — 
When  we  were  boys  together,  Lee. 

The  Earth  and  Heaven  seemed  to  meet; 

And  birds  were  made  for  every  tree. 
Our  little  world  was  quite  complete — 

When  we  were  boys  together,  Lee. 

Then  with  the  brooklet  and  the  trout 
Our  hearts  ran  onward  to  the  sea ; 

Strange  were  the  things  we  thought  about — 
When  we  were  boys  together,  Lee. 

The  sun  shone  bright  through  boyhood's  tears, 
A  glorious  rainbow  could  we  see 

Through  all  our  fleeting  hopes  and  fears — 
When  we  were  boys  together,  Lee. 

When  Mischief  with  her  laughing  eyes 
Was  followed  oft  by  you  and  me. 

She  led  us  under  stormy  skies — 

When  we  were  boys  together,  Lee. 

And  yet  how  guileless  were  we  then. 
How  innocent  our  lives  and  free, 

We  did  not  know  the  ways  of  men — 
When  we  were  boys  together,  Lee. 

That  friendship  (may  it  long  remain) 
That  binds  me  now  to  thine  and  thee, 

'Twas  then  we  made  that  golden  chain — 
When  we  were  boys  together,  Lee. 
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MY  DREAM 

BENEATH  the  giant,  friendly  trees, 
My  hammock  hung  that  afternoon ; 
There  was  a  balsam-scented  breeze : 
I  heard  the  swaying  tree-tops  croon. 

A  lonely  cloud  was  in  the  sky ; 

The  purple  fire-w^eeds  on  me  beamed; 
I  heard  the  distant  train  go  by; 

And  then  I  fell  asleep  and  dreamed. 

Above  the  trees  my  hammock  rose. 
As  if  'twere  held  by  hands  unseen; 

I  wondered,  in  my  sweet  repose. 

What  could  such  fine  enchantment  mean. 

A  fleecy  cloud  came  floating  nigh. 

Purged  of  its  grey  by  wind  and  sun, 

And  from  it  came  the  faintest  sigh, 
A  wistful  sound  I  could  not  shun. 

I,  rousing,  heard  my  name  expressed; 

A  white-robed  angel  saw  I  plain; 
Upon  my  brow  her  lips  she  pressed. 

And  vanished  while  I  reached  in  vain. 

Beneath  the  trees  I  was  awake. 

My  hands  outstretched  as  in  my  dream ; 
There  surely  could  be  no  mistake; 

Things  must  be  sometimxcs  as  they  seem. 

A  moist  spot  on  my  forehead  told 
Somebody  had  bestowed  a  kiss ; 

And  I  shall  always  stoutly  hold, 
None  of  its  rapture  did  I  miss. 
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THE  DANDELIONS 

AGAIN  the  dandelions  come, 
To  deck  the  fields  of  May ; 
Their  yellow  heads  they  proudly  lift 
To  greet  the  summer  day. 

They  'mind  us  that  in  years  gone  by 
We  gathered  them  in  play, 

And  wondered  why  those  yellow  heads 
So  soon  grew  old  and  gray. 

Thus  childhood's  happy  days  return — 
They  seem  but  yesterday — 

And  bring  us  back  the  yellow  heads 
That  now  are  old  and  gray. 


THE  BUTTERCUP 

LOVELY  bright-eyed  buttercup, 
Wherefore  are  you  looking  up  ? 
With  a  dewdrop  in  your  eye 
Merely  looking  at  the  sky? 
More  than  sunbeams  do  you  hold 
In  your  pretty  cup  of  gold. 
Memories  of  childhood  days. 
Of  those  happy  childish  ways 
When  you  'neath  our  chins  could  tell 
Who  of  us  liked  butter  well. 
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THE  FIRE-WEEDS 

THE  woodland,  scourged  by  cruel  fire, 
And  cowering  from  the  light  of  day, 
Soon  wakens  from  a  state  so  dire, 

When  fire-weeds  come  with  blossoms  gay. 

Each  with  a  cross  of  purple  tint, 

In  smiling  beauty  they  appear. 
With  healing  grace  and  loads  of  lint. 

To  bring  the  wounded  woodland  cheer. 


THE  MAIDEN'S  LAMENT 

FOR  many  the  year,  O  my  heart,  have  I  waited 
For  my  lover  to  come  back  to  me. 
But  now  I  am  fearing  that  he  is  belated. 
And  never  his  face  shall  I  see. 

My    heart's    sweetest    flowers    are    all    withered    and 
thrown, 

My  hope's  fairest  skies  are  beclouded, 
And  few  are  the  joys  I  may  count  as  my  own. 

With  the  dearest  joy  dead  and  enshrouded. 

Why  wilt  thou,  O  Love,  permit  sorrow  and  pain 

To  come  of  thy  promises  fair? 
Why  lead  me,  when  thou  dost  my  poor  heart  enchain. 

So  near  to  the  brink  of  despair? 
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JOHN  BARLEYCORN 

OH,  do  not  hitch  up  with  old  John  Barleycorn, 
Or  you  will  be  ruing  the  day  you  were  born ; 
He  may  promise  to  help  you  in  drawing  life's  load, 
But  he'll  upset  your  apple-cart  into  the  road. 

Oh,  do  not  hitch  up  with  old  John  Barleycorn, 
Or  some  day  you'll  suffer  alone  and  forlorn. 
He  may  cheer  you  up  while  you  are  able  to  pay. 
Then  he'll  leave  you  a  wretch  by  the  side  of  the  way. 

He'll  beguile  and  defile  you  wherever  you  roam. 
Drive  away  your  last  friend,  make  a  hell  of  your  home. 
At  last  in  the  ditch  every  victim  he  rolls ; 
He's  the  devil's  own  agent  in  killing  men's  souls. 


RESIGNATION* 
I. 

O  JAMIE,  did  you  hear  the  news,  the  news  that's 
spreading  round? 
They're  going  to  pour  out  all  the  rum  upon  the  blooming 

ground. 
And  when  we're  coming  home  from  work,  all  thirsty, 

tired  and  late. 
We'll  have  to  be  content  with  tea  or  else  cold  water 
straight. 

^Written  in  19 16  when  Prohibition  was  enforced  in  B.  C. 
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Chorus 

'Tis  good-bye  now,  Old  Demijohn, 

And  good-bye,  Little  Brown  Jug, 
Tis  good-bye  now,  O  Nutbrown  Ale 

That  foams  in  the  schooner-mug ! 
And  good-bye  Scotch!  'twas  first-rate  stuff 

That  made  us  canty  feel, 
And  makes  old  folks  feel  young  enough 

To  dance  a  rousing  reel. 


The  brewers  and  hop-raisers  then  will  all  be  hopping 
mad ; 

And  oh,  the  prohibitionists,  they  will  be  whooping  glad. 
-  They  say  we'll  have  fair  weather  then,  that  B.  C.  will 
,  be  dry 

I    From  Nelson  and  Kelowna  towns  far  west  to  Alberni. 


(Chorus) 


III. 


'Tis  said  that  soon  John  Barleycorn  will  have  no  place 

to  go. 
He'll  have  to  mount  the  water-cart  or  else  go  down 

below. 
He's  had  his  day:  he'll  have  to  go:  how  can  he  longer 

stay? 
So  we  must  all  give  him  a  foot  to  help  him  on  his  way. 

(Chorus) 
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THE  SUNBEAM 

THE  sunbeam,  the  wonderful  builder, 
For  a  billion  years  or  more, 
Has  wrought  with  those  swift  rosy  fingers 
On  the  hillside,  sea  and  shore. 

The  mist  of  the  ocean  he  gathers. 

And  weaves  the  cloud-curtain  high, 

Then  he  hangs  the  seven-hued  rainbow 
Across  the  arch  of  the  sky. 

At  his  touch  every  seed  awakens, 

As  a  worker  wakes  at  morn, 
To  join  the  great  army  of  builders. 

For  each  is  a  workman  born. 

And  each  in  his  own  old  fashion 

Is  silently  moulding  cells, 
While  each  of  them,  in  a  whisper, 

The  tale  of  Creation  tells. 

We  reverence  the  wonderful  sunbeam 

That  animates  even  the  clod ; 
'Tis  the  builder  of  life  and  beauty, 

Tis  the  visible  hand  of  God. 
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THE  RAINBOW'S  END 

THOSE  happy  days  of  innocence 
A  charm  to  memory  lend, 
When  in  our  simple  confidence 
We  sought  the  rainbow's  end. 

'Twas  hurry,  oh,  it  could  not  last — 
So  brief  is  beauty's  reign — 

And  waiting  us  were  treasures  vast 
Just  over  in  the  lane. 

We  followed  on  through  pasture-field, 
O'er  meadow,  brook  and  wold, 

But  never  did  the  rainbow  yield 
Its  hidden  pot  of  gold. 

Yet  vain  regrets  could  never  fill 
Our  childish  hearts  aglow, 

And  fadeless  beauty  lingers  still 
Around  that  vanished  bow. 

And  every  bow  that  sunbeams  build 
Brings  us  a  pure  delight, 

A  promise,  new  and  unfulfilled. 
Of  golden  treasures  bright. 
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HEALTHY-MINDEDNESS 

OH,  let  us  be  healthy-minded, 
Possessing  our  being  with  cheer. 
For  we  cannot  afford  to  be  blinded 

To  the  good  things  of  earth  while  we're  here. 

Drink  deep  of  the  chalice  of  pleasure ; 

True  pleasure  can  never  bring  pain, 
For  when  it  is  pure  and  right  measure. 

No  dregs  will  be  found  there  to  drain. 

To-morrow  we  die,  but  why  fear  it? 

Let  us  eat  and  be  merry  to-day. 
We  may  keep  the  good  things  of  the  spirit 

While  the  gross  things  are  passing  away. 


CHILDHOOD  TEARS 

THE  tear  down  childhood's  cheek  that  flows 
Is  more  than  dewdrop  on  the  rose. 
The  will-wind  crossed  blows  down  a  tear, 
And  clouds  of  sorrow,  pain  or  fear 
Precede  the  raindrops  on  the  cheek; 
But  soon  in  vain  the  clouds  we  seek; 
The  will-wind  whistles  on  its  way, 
And  bright  and  lovely  is  the  day. 
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JUDGED 
In  Harry  Kinney's  Dictionary 

A  MAN  should  be  judged  by  his  deeds 
And  not  by  the  length  of  his  creeds. 
But  a  man  may  be  judged  by  his  clothes, 
Or  perhaps  by  the  shape  of  his  nose; 
And  this  you  will  find  is  no  fiction, 
A  man  may  be  judged  by  his  diction. 


TO  MISS  K.M.J. 
When  Sweet  Seventeen 

1  FOUND  some  grapes  upon  my  table 
With  compliments  of  K.  M.  J. 
I  stroked  my  head  and  then  was  able 
To  tell  who  signs  her  name  that  way. 

While  I  the  luscious  fruit  was  eating. 

What  were  my  thoughts  I  dare  not  say; 

I  know  my  heart  was  faster  beating 
Just  on  account  of  K.  M.  J. 

The  fruit  was  sweet,  but  oh  much  sweeter 

Is  fair  and  lovely  K.  M.  J. 
I  trust  that  I  ere  long  shall  meet  her. 

For  she  remembers  E.  E.  K. 
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TO  KATIE  JENSEN 
On  Her  13th  Birthday 

WELL,  Kate,  I  think  I  heard  you  say 
That  you  are  just  thirteen  to-day: 
And  here  you  stand  so  pure  and  good. 
So  near  to  lovely  womanhood. 

And  yet  I  wonder  if  you  think, 
As  you  are  standing  on  the  brink. 
How  hard  it  is  to  wield  the  oar 
Propelling  you  to  yonder  shore. 

Your  heart  is  gay,  your  step  is  light. 
To  you  life's  sea  looks  calm  and  bright; 
But  there  are  storms  awaiting  you 
Which  you  may  not  pass  safely  through. 

Have  hope,  fair  maid,  be  brave  at  heart, 
Mind  well  your  compass  and  your  chart, 
And  follow  in  the  wake  of  those 
Who  sailed  with  Love  until  life's  close. 

I  hope  your  voyage  will  pleasant  be, 
That  joy  will  be  your  destiny. 
And  that  through  calm  and  storm  you  may 
Have  face  as  cheerful  as  to-day. 


SO  — 


FAITHFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL  CATHERINE 

MAIER 

Written  for  Dr.  H.  L.  B. 

MY  heart  is  aglow  with  an  eager  emotion, 
And  it  may  be  a  spark  of  Promethean  fire, 
That  is  sent  when  I  think  of  the  kindly  devotion 
Of  my  faithful  and  beautiful  Catherine  Maier. 

While  for  years  in  the  battle  of  life  I  was  toiling, 
And  often  my  energies  threatened  to  tire, 

I  was  roused  up  again  to  my  fighting  and  foiling 
By  my  faithful  and  beautiful  Catherine  Maier. 

How  often  in  hours  of  despair  or  temptation 
Her  eyes  seemed  upon  me  to  check  or  inspire ; 

She  has  always  stood  by  me  through  every  vexation. 
Has  my  faithful  and  beautiful  Catherine  Maier. 

I  come  to  her  now,  and  my  soul  is  love-laden, 
For  she  is  my  idol,  my  heart's  fond  desire ; 

I  know  in  the  world  that  there  never  was  maiden 
Like  my  faithful  and  beautiful  Catherine  Maier. 

Bless  her  heart!  by  her  side  I  am  longing  to  tarry; 

I  am  hers,  she  is  mine,  yes,  until  we  expire ; 
For  soon — God  be  willing! — I'm  going  to  marry 

My  faithful  and  beautiful  Catherine  Maier. 
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GOOD-NIGHT  LULLABY 

GOOD-NIGHT, 
Sleep  tight 
Till  broad  daylight, 
You  precious  fount  of  joy. 
My  little  roguy  boy. 

Don't  miss 

The  kiss, 

So  full  of  bliss. 

Too  pure  to  ever  cloy. 

My  little  roguy  boy. 

Be  still. 

Be  still, 

Down  slumber  hill; 

Forget  each  treasured  toy, 

My  little  roguy  boy. 

Don't  hear 

Nor  fear 

The  sandman  near. 

And  he  will  not  annoy 

My  little  roguy  boy. 

Asleep, 

Asleep, 

Good  watch  we'll  keep. 

And  angels  we'll  employ, 

My  little  roguy  boy. 
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NEDDIE'S  RIDE 


ONE  frosty  winter  morning 
Alert  was  little  Ned, 
Whose  heart  was  set  on  going 
To  see  his  Uncle  Jed. 


His  faithful  dog  he  harnessed, 

And  with  a  team  so  gay 
He'd  soon  be  with  his  cousins 

For  another  happy  day. 

3 
A  good-bye  kiss  for  mamma, 

A  crack  of  his  little  whip, 
And  swiftly  they  were  going 

On  that  lovely  two-mile  trip. 

4 
To  each  horse-team  he  shouted, 

'Turn  out  for  my  hurry-up  load! 
It  is  the  Queen's  mail  I  carry, 

So  you  ought  to  give  me  the  road." 

5 
The  school-house  corner  is  sighted; 

"Oh,  will  he  turn  right  once  more? 
O  Prince,  you  are  a  good  fellow. 

You  have  made  that  turn  before." 
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Soon  up  the  big  hill  they  hurry, 

Old  Prince  then  slackened  his  pace, 

And  with  a  rest  at  the  summit 
He  started  the  down  hill  race. 

7 
With  frost  on  his  breast  and  muzzle, 

The  dog  was  doing  it  fine. 
His  ears  close  down  he  was  holding, 

His  tail  was  straight  with  his  spine. 

8 

No  load  was  there  for  a  burden. 

It  was  just  a  race  with  the  sled. 
And  no  hound  ever  yet  ran  better 

With  a  beautiful  fox  ahead. 

9 

The  welcome  old  gate  was  open. 

And  everyone  holloed  hello. 
As  Neddie  drew  up  in  the  door-yard 

And  shouted  a  great  big.  Whoa ! 

lO 

His  eyes  and  cheeks  were  glowing. 

And  this  is  what  he  said: 
'T  came  like  fits  a-flying  ii 

To  see  my  Uncle  Jed."  |; 

P.S. — Prince  lost  his  life  the  following  summer  by     I 
attacking  a  porcupine.  I 
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LINES  TO  A  HIGH-SCHOOL  GRADUATE 
John  C.  Leggat 

BE  not  a  reed  by  rude  winds  broke; 
Don't  bluff  at  being,  boy,  but  be 
Just  like  the  sturdy,  noble  oak, 
And  stand  erect  and  free. 

Nor  can  the  oak  tree  bear  the  strain. 

When  storms  assail  and  lightenings  dart, 

If  it  is  found  too  coarse  of  grain. 
Or  has  a  hollow  heart. 

Beware  the  wild  oats  that  you  sow, 

Else  you  may  reap  the  yield  in  pain; 

The  hickory  you'd  better  grow, 
Instead  of  "raising  cane." 

Some  bitter  herbs  are  in  life's  cup, 
Few  wear  the  laurel  and  the  bay. 

But  we  should  keep  on  ''sprucing  up" 
And  never  ''pine  away." 

Be  normal,  fruitful  and  full-grown, 
Not  like  a  dry,  dead  tree  at  last, 

And  you  will  not  be  left  alone 
To  face  the  winter  blast. 

Remember  we  shall  some  day  be 
Like  fallen  trees,  forgotten,  save 

The  blossoms  sweet,  or  symmetry, 
Or  shelter  that  we  gave. 
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THAT  LITTLE  HAZEL  SWITCH 

OF  all  the  ample  store 
Of  boyhood  memories  rich, 
Not  many  stand  before 
That  little  hazel  switch. 

Upon  the  mantle-piece, 
Within  a  narrow  niche, 

Mamma  could  reach  with  ease 
That  little  hazel  switch. 

And  I  was  always  sure, 

When  Mischief  made  me  itch, 
To  find  a  ready  cure — 

That  little  hazel  switch. 

Upon  my  back  and  side — 

How  I  did  howl  and  hitch ! — 

My  dear  Mamma  applied 
That  little  hazel  switch. 

Inclined  in  mischief's  rut, 

I  might  have  found  the  ditch. 
And  nothing  saved  me  but 
That  little  hazel  switch. 
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A  BIRD'S  SONG 

SWING  low,  swing  high, 
Branches  are  fragile  things; 
There  is  no  fear,  for  I 

Have  heaven's  gift  of  wings. 

Swing  low,  swing  high, 
I  know  my  heart  is  true; 

I  sing  low,  sing  high 

A  song,  love-mate,  to  you. 

Swing  low,  swing  high. 

Forgetting  storm  and  strife; 

I  sing  low,  sing  high 
For  very  joy  of  life. 

Swing  low,  swing  high ; 

Oh,  I  must  do  my  part. 
I  sing  low,  sing  high. 

Mine  is  a  grateful  heart. 


THAT  GIRL 

THE  searching  glance  of  those  dark  eyes 
Has  power  like  Cupid's  dart; 
Sometimes  I  think  that  she  espies 
The  secret  of  my  heart. 

I  take  her  for  a  born  coquette. 

And  let  my  secret  sleep ; 
But  I'm  afraid  she'll  read  it  yet, 

'Tis  oh,  so  hard  to  keep. 
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THE  GOLDEN  CALF 


WHEN  Moses  from  Mount  Sinai  came 
And  saw  that  golden  calf, 
It  filled  him  with  despair  and  shame 
To  hear  the  people  laugh. 


But  soon  with  fear  they  all  did  quake 
Before  his  frown  and  word. 

He  did  the  Ten  Commandments  break, 
Especially  the  third. 

3 

'Til  make  you  drink  that  calf,"  said  he! 

'Twas  ground  to  dust,  made  clean. 
Dissolved  in  acids,  watered  free. 

And  put  in  each  canteen. 

4 

The  Israelites,  though  not  in  tears. 

And  yet  afraid  to  laugh. 
Gave  Moses  three  good  rousing  cheers, 

And  drank  that  golden  calf. 

5       - 

The  golden  calf  is  still  in  view 

As  in  the  days  of  old, 
For  since  that  day  Gentile  and  Jew 

Have  had  a  thirst  for  gold. 
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THE  SLUGGARD 

"/^  O  to  the  ants,  thou  sluggard," 

^^       Said  wise  King  Solomon. 

He  went  to  the  ants,  the  sluggard. 

And  sat  himself  upon 
An  easy  looking  old  ant-hill. 

Those  ants  to  contemplate. 
To  learn  their  busyness  and  skill. 

Content  was  he  to  wait. 
''How  pleasant  'tis  to  linger  here," 

Said  he  with  some  emotion; 
But  soon  a  feeling  warm  and  queer 

Caused  him  to  change  his  notion. 
In  vain  he  tried  to  shake  them  loose; 

His  efforts  grew  more  frantic; 
And  oh,  the  words  that  he  did  use 

Were  awful  and  gigantic. 
Homeward  he  ran  through  field  and  lane; 

And  every  neighbor  knows 
How  active  was  he  and  profane 

Until  he  changed  his  clothes. 


MY  AMBITION 

NCE  I  aimed  at  a  star,  pulled  the  trigger  too  soon, 
And  the  missile  that  sped  hit  the  man  in  the  moon. 

And  there  came  a  low  voice  from  the  man  in  the  moon : 
''Aim  at  things  nearer  home  there,  you  earthly  buffoon." 

Now  my  aim  is  more  true,  and  my  life  finds  a  boon 
Since  I  took  the  advice  of  the  man  in  the  moon. 
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LIMERICKS 

THERE  was  an  old  woman  named  Daly, 
Who  handled  a  ready  shillaly ; 
But  one  day  it  broke, 
Then  an  old  wagon  spoke 
She  used  on  her  hubby  quite  f raly. 

There  was  a  young  fellow  named  Kinney, 
So  lean  that  they  all  called  him  Skinney, 

Which  drove  him  to  drink. 

And  now  do  you  think 
He  could  tie  his  own  shoes  for  a  guinea  ? 


A  SPRING  THOUGHT 

HOW  lovely  is  my  cherry  tree 
This  bright  May  morning, 
With  blossoms  sweet  for  many  a  bee 
Its  branches  all  adorning. 

So  cold  and  naked  seemed  it  when 
March  winds  were  blowing; 

I  thought  it  dead,  but  even  then 
Upward  the  sap  was  flowing. 

O  heart  of  mine,  you  have  been  bare 

In  wintry  weather ; 
Awake,  rejoice,  cast  out  despair, 

You  and  this  tree  together. 
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SUMMER  RHYMES 

IF  I  were  but  a  whal  .-er, 
I'd  rove  the  distant  seas, 
While  blowing  of  the  blubber 
I  could  acquire  with  ease. 

If  I  were  but  a  Jew-eler, 

On  any  sunny  day, 
rd  see  acres  of  diamonds 

In  Semiahmoo  Bay. 

But  as  I  am  a  slug-gard, 
I  crawl  into  the  shade. 

And  ask  my  wife  to  bring  me 
A  glass  of  lemonade. 


FLOWERS  SENT 

THERE'S  a  cheer  and  a  blessing  that  come  with  the 
flowers. 
When  sent  from  a  friend  to  a  friend. 
As  when  sunshine  appears  after  sweet  summer  showers 
And  the  rainbow's  bright  seven  hues  blend. 

Something  sweet  still  remains  after  petals  have  perished 

And  the  gift  into  dust  has  been  laid, 
For  friendship  and  love  will  forever  be  cherished 

And  their  beautiful  flowers  never  fade. 
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IN  THE  HAMMOCK 

IN  the  hammock  hung  under  the  old  apple-trees 
At  the  close  of  the  day  were  my  darling  and  I ; 
We  felt  the  sweet  breath  of  the  cool  evening  breeze, 
And  little  cared  we  when  the  darkness  drew  nigh. 

With  our  hearts  and  our  eyes  overflowing  with  love, 
It  seemed  that  the  world  was  just  made  for  us  two; 

We  saw  the  lone  bird  in  the  branches  above. 
Where  songless  he  sat,  to  his  mate  ever  true. 

We  heard  the  low  sounds  of  the  cows  coming  home. 
The  shouts  of  the  boys  with  the  last  load  of  hay. 

And  the  whirr  of  the  night-hawk  so  suddenly  come. 
And  glad  was  the  chorus  of  frogs  far  away. 

Then  shone  the  old  moon  with  serene,  mellow  light. 
And  the  vigilant  stars  did  approvingly  smile. 

While  a  kind  whisper  came  from  the  curtain  of  night, 
"Oh,  you  will  be  happier  after  awhile." 

And  ever  since  then,  when  the  lightning-bugs  glow. 
And  we  feel  the  sweet  breath  of  the  cool  evening 
breeze, 

We  think  of  how  happy  we  were  long  ago 

In  the  hammock  hung  under  the  old  apple-trees. 
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DAN  CUPID 

WHERE  do  you,  Dan  Cupid,  live? 
Are  you  ever  homing? 
Is  it  true  that  you  must  give 
All  your  life  to  roaming? 

Where  do  you,  Dan  Cupid,  go 
When  you  go  a-roaming, 

With  your  quiver  full  and  bow, 
Hunting  in  the  gloaming? 

Wheresoever  hearts  are  rife. 
Where  blue  skies  are  doming. 

Where  your  arrows  play  with  life, 
Cupid,  you  are  roaming. 


GEORDIE 

THIS  Geordie  was  a  farmer  snug  somewhere  in  Blue- 
nose  Land, 
And  noted  for  his  thoroughness  in  all  he  took  in  hand. 
The  farm  had  no  improvements  but  a  straggling  old 

worm-fence. 
'Twas  then  he  started  out  to  use  ''unusual  common 

sense." 
The  straight  new  fence  was  six  rails  high,  with  cedar 

posts  set  deep, 
To  bar  the  breachiest  cows  as  well  as  the  neighbors' 

geese  and  sheep. 
''No  shifting  sands  for  me,''  he  said;  "my  house  shall  be 

complete. 
I'll  start  on  bedrock  if  I  have  to  dig  to  fifty  feet." 
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And  there  the  old  house  stands  to-day  to  prove  his  judg- 
ment true, 
For  fifty  years  without  repairs  and  just  as  good  as  new. 
Upon  that  thorough  plan  he  built  his  barns  and  granary; 
All  flaws  and  weakness  anywhere  his  prying  eyes  could 

see. 
Each  part  must  be  made  strong,  all  must  be  right  and 

plumb ; 
The  button  on  his  henhouse  door  would  last  till  "king- 
dom come." 
No  spavined  horse  or  stunted  calf  was  found  about  his 

place. 
Where  every  creature  must  be  fit  to  go  its  natural  pace. 
His  working  pants  were  reinforced  on  amplest  part  and 

knees ; 
His  farm  boots  were  of  tough  cowhide  and  large  enough 

for  ease. 
To  budge  him  in  his  church  belief  no  one  dare  ever  try : 
'There  ain't  no  use  in  talking  I'm  a  Methodist  till  I  die." 
Few  were  the  books  that  Geordie  read ;  he  oft  was  heard 

to  say : 
''My  fav/ite  pome  is  that  about  the  Wonderful  One- 

hoss  Shay." 
The  Deacon's  thought  was  upmost  when  he  had  his 

buggy  made. 
"By  gum !"  he  said,  "your  rattle-traps  I'll  put  all  in  the 

shade." 
With  him   the  village   wagon-maker   planned   to   each 

detail ; 
"We'll  do  it  sure  as  preachin',  there  ain't  a  chance  to 

fail." 
The  best  materials  were  scarce,  but  they  were  very 

lucky : 
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For  oak  and  hickory  they  sent  away  to  old  Kentucky 
To   make   hubs,    spokes,    and    felHes,    and   shafts   and 

whiffle-tree. 
For  axels  and  best-tempered  springs  they  sent  across 

the  sea. 
It  took  a  year  to  build  it  and  get  paint  and  varnish  dry ; 
And  meantime  Geordie  had  likewise  the  harness-maker 

try. 
Then  he  hitched  up  his  trotting  horse,  his  thorough- 
bred, his  pride; 
Delighted  were  the  villagers  to  see  that  speedy  ride. 
For  twenty  years  it  went  all   right  when  many  bolts 

came  loose. 
And  they  began  to  rattle  and  to  play  the  very  deuce. 
Some  thought  the  village  blacksmith  might  fix  it  in  a 

trice. 
But  Geordie  was  most  obdurate  and  heeded  no  advice. 
He  said,  ''S)ie  is  a  nuisance,  that  everybody  knows; 
But,  by§um-!  she's  got  to  keep  a-goin'  till  she  goes." 
Remarked  a  neighbor  wag,  whose  wit  was  cruel  as  any 

knife: 
'Those  words  about  his  buggy  may  apply  to  Geordie's 

wife." 
A  wiser   neighbor   said:    ''Geordie's   words  may  have 

much  worth — 
They  may  apply  to  all  of  us  and  to  old  Mother  Earth ; 
Perhaps  the  same  thing  may  be  said  about  the  human 

soul. 
And  of  the  Solar  System  and  Creation  as  a  whole." 
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THE  CONCH-SHELL  HORN 

OF  boyhood  how  I  treasure  up  each  happy,  golden 
day! 
Though  joy  was  in  each  footstep,  there  was  work  as 

well  as  play. 
Of  all  that  I  remember  of  the  farm  where  I  was  born. 
Few  things  can  take  precedence  of  that  good  old  conch- 
shell  horn. 

I  wondered,  when  a  small  boy,  as  it  whispered  of  the 

sea. 
And  when  I  was  a  farm-hand  it  had  other  charms  for 

me. 
To  keep  me  oft  from  weariness  and  being  quite  forlorn, 
My  ear  was  ever  ready  for  that  good  old  conch-shell 

horn. 

To  all  the  early  risers  in  the  summertime  and  fall, 
To  mowers  and  to  milkers,  it  was  a  cheerful  call; 
To  men  who  cradled  buckwheat  in  the  rosy,  dewy  morn, 
There   was   no   sound   as   welcome   as    that   good   old 
conch-shell  horn. 

When  lengthened  was  the  forenoon  till  the  sun  was 

overhead. 
The  haymow  seemed  inviting  as  a  winter  feather-bed; 
Our  joints  were  fairly  creaking,  and  we  felt  old  and 

worn. 
Then  came  the  soothing  sound  again  —  that  good  old 

conch-shell  horn. 

When  noon-hour  had  restored  us  it  was  easy  pitching 

in. 
But  far  into  the  afternoon  we  bore  it  with  a  grin. 
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That  Sol  was  standing  still  again  each  of  us  might  have 
sworn  ; 

Then  we  would  hear  the  music  of  that  good  old  conch- 
shell  horn. 

You  all  know  how  the  horses  in  the  farm-work  had  a 
share, 

And  I  remember  Molly  well,  that  lazy  old  bay  mare. 

Near  quitting-time  her  working-mate  she  leeringly 
would  warn. 

And  halt  and  neigh  at  blowing  of  that  good  old  conch- 
shell  horn. 

'Tis  said  the  conch  old  Triton  blew  could  quell  the  rest- 
less waves, 

But  now  it  is  no  sea-god's  horn  each  weary  worker 
craves. 

A  rose-lipped  maid  with  rose-lipped  shell  her  beauty  to 
adorn, 

Men  say  'tis  she  who  best  can  blow  that  good  old  conch- 
shell  horn. 


PURSUED 

IF  you  tamper  with  deceit, 
If  you  be  a  fox  and  cheat, 
You  may  double  on  your  track. 
But  you  cannot  cheat  the  pack. 
Retribution  will  pursue 
And  his  hounds  will  worry  you: 
You  will  pay  it  with  your  hide. 
Maybe  with  your  soul  beside. 
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THE  DECREE 

BEFORE  the  decree  we  bow, 
When  God  to  humanity  said: 
"Henceforth  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow 
You  shall  earn  your  daily  bread." 

Henceforth  you  shall  fight  your  way 
Up  the  rugged  slopes  of  life, 

The  foes  of  the  soul  to  slay. 

Or  you  will  go  down  in  the  strife. 

It  is  well  that  Eden  is  lost, 

And  the  Kingdom  of  Work  comes  in. 
When  each  one  payeth  the  cost, 

And  what  you  receive  you  win. 

Now  hunger  and  love  are  the  goad 
To  make  you  tillers  of  Earth, 

And  there  is  not  a  royal  road 

To  character,  knowledge  and  w^orth. 

So  gird  up  your  loins,  O,  men, — 
I  am  tired  of  weakly  things, — 

And  if  you  will  it,  O  men. 

Then  all  of  you  may  be  kings. 
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A  POEM 

A  POEM  should  be  like  a  spring 
With  a  pellucid  beauty  fraught, 
Where  to  the  mind's  eye  words  may  bring 

The  depth  and  clearness  of  the  thought; 
Or  like  a  clear  on-flowing  stream, 

Its  pebbled  banks  with  moss  o'ergrown, 
With  shady  pools  and  moonlight  gleam. 
And  with  a  music  of  its  own. 


MY  REBUKING  DREAMS 

I  THANK  the  gods  for  them— 
My  strange  rebuking  dreams. 
They  rise  up  to  condemn 

From  deep  subconscious  streams. 

The  envy  and  the  hate, 

The  selfishness  and  pride, 

The  thought  that  came  too  late — 
My  poor  heart  cannot  hide. 

My  faults  I  fail  to  see 

In  daylight  hours,  it  seems, 

Are  all  made  plain  to  me 
In  my  rebuking  dreams. 
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SONG  OF  HOPE 

OH,  there  are  bright  days  yet,  dear, 
Behind  the  eastern  hills, 
And  we  shall  soon  forget,  dear, 

All  present  cares  and  ills; 
For  every  night  of  sorrow 
There  is  a  bright  to-morrow. 

What  joys  may  be  revealed,  dear. 

Within  that  coming  day ; 
What  sweet  flowers  long  concealed,  dear, 

Will  blossom  by  the  way ; 
What  clouds  with  golden  lining. 
And  stars  of  hope  are  shining! 

Then  love  will  be  the  same,  dear. 
And  friendship  warmer  grow. 

And  with  a  brighter  flame,  dear, 
Our  aspirations  grow. 

New  spirit-birth  attaining, 

E'en  through  the  heart's  deep  paining. 

Oh,  there  are  bright  days  yet,  dear. 

Behind  the  eastern  hills. 
And  we  shall  soon  forget,  dear, 

All  present  cares  and  ills; 
For  every  night  of  sorrow 
There  is  a  bright  to-morrow. 
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AT  REST 

THOUGH  we  do  gently  stroke  his  brow, 
And  softly  whisper  in  his  ear, 
Those  loving  words  he  cannot  hear, 
For  soundly  is  he  sleeping  now. 

Too  frail  to  climb  life's  rugged  hill, 
He  by  the  wayside  slept  and  smiled. 
And  Nature  took  her  weary  child 

And  clasps  him  to  her  bosom  still. 

She  in  her  mantle  wraps  him  deep. 

Where  trouble  cannot  reach  him  more, 
Where  sin  and  sorrow  all  are  o'er. 

Where  Love's  eternal  vigils  keep. 

Oh,  why  should  death  be  dreaded  then, 

Whose  shadow  blends  with  light  Qivine,    ^ 
Whose  cup  contains  the  anodyne 

For  all  the  ills  and  pains  of  men?     , 

A  LETTER  TO  MRS.  ANNA  GALT,  ADA,  OHIO* 


YOU  say,  dear  friend,  you  pray  for  me 
That  when  God  lendeth  ear  to  you, 
You  ask  His  blessings  on  me  too; 
Oh,  am  I  worthy  thus  to  be? 

*This  estimable  lady  owned  a  large  house  near  the  College  campus  and 
rented  rooms  to  students.  I  had  a  room  at  her  house  for  eleven  terms.  I 
belonged  to  a  group  of  students  who  took  great  interest  in  reading  the  modern 
books  on  science  and  history,  and  many  times  Mrs.  Gait,  (who  was  a  sister 
of  Dr.  H.  S.  Lehr,  then  President  of  the  Ohio  Northern  University),  defended 
me  against  the  unjust  criticisms  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  my  stand  for 
modern  knowledge  and  thought.  She  was  a  staunch  Presbyterian,  an  intelli- 
gent, well-educated  woman,  with  great  kindness  of  heart  and  a  keen  sense 
of  justice.  This  poem  was  written  as  an  answer  to  a  letter  in  which  she  said 
that  she  prayed  for  me.  Mrs.  Gait  died  about  thirty  years  ago.  I  am  happy 
to  be  one  of  those  who  keep  her  memory  green. — E.  E.  K. 
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It  tells  me  of  a  friendship  rare, 

A  hallowed  friendship,  born  of  love, 
That  seeks  to  waft  my  name  above 

Upon  the  sacred  wings  of  prayer. 

3 

That  Christ-taught,  living  sympathy, 
Which  finds  the  erring  and  the  lost 
And  saves  the  doubter,  tempest-tost, 

A  true  disciple  finds  in  thee. 

4 

Howe'er  it  be,  this  do  I  know. 

Be  Christians  right  or  be  they  wrong. 
Their  love  is  pure,  unselfish,  strong. 

And  time  will  bless  the  seeds  they  sow. 

5 
So  swiftly  thoughts  and  feelings  crowd. 

My  joy  I  cannot  well  express; 

But  simply  this  I  do  confess. 
In  gratitude  my  head  is  bowed. 

6 

This  vision  will  not  soon  depart — 

Your  shining  face  when  God  is  near, 
And  angels  bending  low  to  hear 

The  sweet  outpouring  of  your  heart. 

7 

Though  angels  are  but  fancy-born. 
And  reason  puts  them  all  to  flight, 
They  often  pass  across  my  sight. 

Like  rosy  tints  of  early  morn. 
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Whene'er  I  see  them  tarry  long 

To  hear  a  fervent  Christian  pray 
And  brush  her  fears  and  cares  away, 

It  seems  to  make  my  heart  grow  strong. 

9 

It  'minds  me  of  that  good  old  prayer — 
"Oh,  now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep: 
I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep" — 

My  mother  taught  with  saintly  care. 

lO 

Oh,  will  you  take  that  mother's  place. 
To  teach  me  o'er  those  words  again. 
And  tell  me  things  beyond  my  ken. 

Or  by  your  prayers  secure  me  grace? 

II 

My  mind  can  nevermore  return 

To  creeds  I  learned  to  love  in  youth ; 
They  have  not  that  effulgent  truth 

For  which  my  soul  does  hourly  yearn. 

12 

May  Heaven's  smile  upon  you  rest; 

Oh,  may  your  prayers  be  not  in  vain; 

May  blessings  fall  like  April  rain 
To  meet  the  longings  of  your  breast. 
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TO  A  MEADOW  LARK 

DEAR,  dappled  songster,  with  a  horseshoe  print 
Upon  your  yellow  breast, 
Why  do  you  carry  such  a  pretty  hint 
Of  good  luck  on  your  vest  ? 

Good  luck  I  count  it  just  to  hear  you  sing 

Of  gladsome  spring  returned; 
And  well  you  know  it  brings  you  everything 

For  which  your  heart  has  yearned. 

While  yet  the  dew  is  glistening  on  the  grass, 

When  daisies  greet  the  day, 
And  violets  scent  the  morning  winds  that  pass. 

We  hear  your  tuneful  lay. 

Each  morn  you  greet  the  plowman  without  fear. 

And  fill  his  heart  with  joy; 
And  pleased  is  he  to  see  you  linger  near, 

Glad  you  are  not  too  coy. 

You  do  not  seek  the  depths  of  forest  shades 

To  dwell  in  mystery; 
On  marsh  and  hill,  in  open  fields  and  glades, 

You  give  your  melody. 

Your  sweet,  brief  song,  an  oft-repeated  call 

To  gladness,  love  and  life, 
In  springtime  comes  to  hold  our  hearts  in  thrall 

And  beg  men  cease  from  strife. 
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GRAY-BEARD  TIME 

OLD  Gray-beard  Time,  as  he  strides  along 
In  his  seven-leagued  boots  apace, 
Is  singing  again  his  New  Year  song. 
With  a  smile  on  his  wrinkled  face. 

He  never  looks  back  on  the  dead  and  gone. 
With  the  years  that  have  faded  away; 

He  pauses  not,  but  he  hurries  on. 
With  his  face  to  the  coming  day. 

He  brings  new  joys  for  the  children  of  men, 

Fresh  hopes  for  those  in  despair ; 
He  brushes  away  our  tears,  and  then 

He  kisses  the  brow  of  care. 

Fresh  flowers  he  brings  for  the  grand  old  Earth, 
New  stars  to  their  watch  in  the  sky; 

To  the  Present  he  brings  a  great  new  birth. 
To  the  Past  he  bids  good-bye. 

We  one-by-one  by  the  wayside  fall ; 

We  cannot  keep  pace  with  him ; 
But  on  will  he  go,  out-marching  all. 

Till  lost  in  Eternity  dim. 
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